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Chapter Nine 



At the outset of the third and final section of their work, Levine and Knight wish to 
guide readers through the important topic of 'us and them'. To be more precise, 
they want to help us understand who the Hebrews were and what it was exactly 
that set them apart (if such a thing can be said) from their neighbors. 

To that end they commence with a fairly standard explanation of the word 
'Hebrew' offering as possibilities the suggestion that it stems from the verb 'to 
cross over' or, potentially, from Apiru. They observe 

... the Bible normally uses 'Hebrew' to distinguish Israelites from non- 
Israelites. The term 'Hebrew' is used by non-Israelites ... to refer to 
Israelites, and Israelites use 'Hebrews' mainly when talking ... to non- 
Israelites (p. 264). 

Circumcision too is a hallmark of what it means to be 'Hebrew'. A hallmark 
applied only to men. Then, most curiously, they note 

As with the law code's ignoring of lesbian sex, no penis, no problem 
(p. 268). 

While I understand the point that circumcision is a male thing for Hebrews I'm 
not sure how mention of lesbianism is relevant. And while it is true that 
lesbianism isn't explicitly forbidden in Torah, Maimonides represents rabbinic 
thought on the subject when he writes 

For women to be mesollelot with one another is forbidden, as this is 
the practice of Egypt, which we were warned against: "Like the 
practice of the land of Egypt . . . you shall not do" (Leviticus 18:3). The 
Sages said [in the midrash of Sifra Aharei Mot 8:8-9], "What did they 
do? A man married a man, and a woman married a woman, and a 
woman married two men." 



Even though this practice is forbidden, one is not lashed [as for a 
Torah prohibition] on account of it, since there is no specific 
prohibition against it, and there is no real intercourse. Therefore, [one 
who does this] is not forbidden to the priesthood because of harlotry, 
and a woman is not prohibited to her husband by this, since it is not 
harlotry. 



But it is appropriate to administer to them lashings of rebellion [i.e., 
those given for violation of rabbinic prohibitions], since they did 
something forbidden. And a man should be strict with his wife in this 
matter, and should prevent women known to do this from coming to 
her or from her going to them, (nd pis rwi nw'N rrDbn). 

Lesbianism may not be specifically Verboten, but it is Verboten in 'Hebrew' 
practice. At this point it's important to remember that just because something 
isn't specifically forbidden doesn't mean it isn't in fact forbidden. Absence of 
evidence is evidence of nothing. 

Levine and Knight then turn to discuss the really interesting subjects of endogamy 
and exogamy. That is, marriage within the tribal group and marriage outside of it. 
They offer copious examples of these sociological factors including Jacob and 
Tamar's tryst. They also maintain, obviously rightly, that 

Under the monarchy, Israelite men continue to marry non-Israelite 
women (p. 277). 

Speaking of who a Hebrew is and what it means to be such, they then examine the 
Israelite tribes and what I would call the 'floating list' of tribal affiliations. 
Alongside the usual list of 12 tribes the Hebrew Bible lists more than 20 tribes 
altogether, including 

... Gileadites, Calebites, Kenites, and Gibeonites (p. 280). 

Were Samaritans 'Hebrews'? What about the usage of 'Judean' and 'Jews'? L. and 
K. examine these topics too, quite well. Who could be a 'Jew'? Who could 
'convert' to 'Judaism'? L. and K. insist that stories such as those found in Judith 
and Susanna, Esther and Sarah (of Tobit) 



... stories of beautiful, desirable, loyal, and pious Jewish woman [sic!] 
were a literary means Hellenized Jews used to describe their cultural 
values (p. 288). 

Doubtless these attractive women were also intended to be recruiters for the faith 
they represented. 

Next L. and K. turn to the Hebrew Bible's view of sexuality. This should be 
interesting. 
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